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THIS  BOOK  IS  DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  THOSE  FORGOTTEN  PIONEERS  WHO  MOSTLY  SLEEP 
IN  UNKNOWN  AND  UNMARKED  GRAVES  IN  THE  SOIL  OF 
THEIR  ADOPTED  STATE.  THEY  FOUND  INDIANA  A 
TRACKLESS  WILDERNESS,  INHABITED  ONLY  BY  WILD 
ANIMALS  AND  SAVAGE  INDIANS,  BUT  BY  THEIR 
MATCHLESS  COURAGE,  DOGGED  DETERMINATION  AND 
SELFLESS  SACRIFICE  THEY  MADE  THE  LAND 
BLOSSOM  AS  A  ROSE,  AND  LEFT  FOR  US 
A  PRICELESS  HERITAGE. 
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PREFACE 


HIS  LITTLE  book  is  being  published  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  for  posterity  not  only  the  brief  history  of  an 
American  family,  but  the  story,  written  by  a  pioneer,  of 
a  forgotten  way  of  life,  which  endured,  we  shall  say,  for  sixty 
years— from  about  1800,  when  the  influx  of  settlers  into  Indiana 
began,  until  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War,  about  1860.  During 
this  period  the  settler  and  his  family  were  practically  a  self- 
sufficient  group  of  individuals.  The  pioneer  laboriously  cleared 
the  land  and  built  his  home  and  the  necessary  farm  buildings 
with  his  own  two  hands,  using  only  the  crudest  of  tools  then 
available  to  him.  When  he  constructed  his  house  the  only 
luxury  he  allowed  himself  was  the  use  of  glass  for  windows. 
Many  of  them  used  greased  paper  for  this  purpose,  and  wooden 
pegs  were  used  instead  of  iron  nails. 

The  early  settlers  of  Indiana  came  into  the  state  from  the 
older  states  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  by  two  main  routes. 
The  earliest  came  by  way  of  the  Wilderness  Road  through 
famed  Cumberland  Gap,  traversed  Kentucky,  which  by  then 
was  pretty  well  settled  up,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  River  by 
the  various  ferries  and  entered  what  was  from  1800  to  1816 
Indiana  Territory,  and  after  1816  was  the  new  State  of  Indiana. 
Later,  when  there  was  no  longer  danger  from  savage  Indians 
and  renegade  white  pirates,  they  came  by  an  easier  route, 
down  the  Ohio  River  in  flatboats,  or  arks,  as  they  were  also 
called  for  obvious  reasons.  The  main  port  of  embarkation  for 
emigrants  to  the  west  was  Redstone,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Monongahela  River  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  There  the 
pioneer  either  purchased  or  built  a  flatboat.  Then  he  loaded 
on  his  house  plunder,  his  farm  tools  and  animals,  his  family 
and  food  and  supplies  for  all  and  cast  off  his  mooring  lines. 
Thus  he  started  on  a  voyage  which  could  only  be  one  way. 
Many  who  settled  along  the  Indiana  shore  of  the  river  broke 
up  their  trusty  craft  and  built  their  first  homes  out  of  its 
lumber.  From  the  points  of  entrance  along  the  Ohio  the  settlers 
fanned  out  over  the  state— first  in  the  south  and  then  in  the 
north — carving  new  homes  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Scott  County  is  the  first  of  what  it  is  hoped 
will  be  a  series  of  historical  publications  pertaining  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Indiana  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Muscatatuck  River, 
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a  beautiful  little  stream  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  East  Fork 
of  the  White  River,  which  after  joining  the  West  Fork  even¬ 
tually  empties  into  the  Wabash.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  in  the  future  in  this  manner,  as  historical  monographs, 
are:  The  Early  History  of  Scott  County;  The  Court  Houses 
and  County  Seats  of  Scott  County;  The  Story  of  Clark’s  Grant; 
The  Pigeon  Roost  Massacre;  The  Vanished  Towns  of  Scott 
County;  Morgan’s  Indiana  Raid;  Indian  Trails  and  Old  Roads; 
The  History  of  Eleutherian  College;  The  J.  M.  &  I.  Railroad ; 
The  Interurban;  The  Timber  Industry;  The  Canning  Industry; 
and  numerous  others  pertaining  to  schools,  churches  and  other 
organizations.  These  will  be  issued,  as  time  permits,  and 
according  to  public  interest. 
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THE  HARROD  FAMILY 


HE  HARRODS  OF  AMERICA  were,  and  are,  a  notable 
family,  descendants  of  John  Harrod,  Sr.  (1700-1754), 
who  came  from  Bedfordshire,  England,  about  1722  and 
in  New  Jersey  across  the  Delaware  River  and  a  little 
south  of  Philadelphia.  There  his  first  two  sons  were  born — 
Thomas,  in  1724,  and  John,  Jr.,  in  1727.  There  also  in  about 
1732  or  1733,  on  an  occasion  when  the  husband  and  the  two 
little  boys  had  gone  to  visit  some  nearby  relatives,  and  when 
the  wife  was  busily  engaged  with  the  usual  duties  of  a  pioneer 
home,  some  Indians  observed  that  she  was  at  home  alone.  They 
broke  in  on  her  and  killed  her,  plundered  the  house  of  all  they 
wanted,  and  even  cut  off  her  hand  in  order  to  obtain  the  wed¬ 
ding  ring  John  had  given  her  when  they  were  married  in 
England.  They  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  John,  seeing  the 
smoke  from  his  burning  home  rushed  back  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Upon  his  arrival  there  he  was  horrified  to  find  that 
his  wife  had  been  killed  and  scalped.  Upon  his  approach  the 
Indians  ran  into  the  forest  before  he  could  get  a  shot  at  them. 
He  discovered  her  hand  in  the  canoe  which  the  Indians  had 
loaded  with  plunder  from  the  house.  This  heart-rending  situa¬ 
tion  was  beyond  any  description  by  mere  words,  but  it  was 
just  one  more  example  of  the  many  tragic  incidents  that  our 
colonial  ancestors  had  to  endure. 

With  the  help  of  relatives  John  cared  for  his  two  mother¬ 
less  sons,  then  he  remarried — this  time  to  Sarah  Moore,  of 
Maryland.  Then  they  moved  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia,  where  they  established  a  new  home,  and  here  John’s 
third  son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1735.  After  two  years  the 
family  moved  again  to  Little  Cove,  Cumberland  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  John  Harrod  died  in  1754.  Sarah  and  the 
children  sta}^ed  on  at  the  farm  until  1766,  when  Delaware 
Indians  under  Chief  Shingas  made  a  raid  on  the  settlement, 
burned  houses  and  buildings  and  massacred  every  white  who 
delayed  in  getting  out.  As  the  Harrod  family  passed  through 
Cove  Gap  on  their  flight  to  the  east  they  could  look  back  and 
see  their  home  in  flames.  They  found  safe  refuge  at  Fort 
Littleton. 

John  Harrod,  Sr.,  had  twelve  children  by  his  two  wives — 
six  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  sons,  with  whom  we  are  more 
concerned  here,  were  as  follows: 
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1.  THOMAS  HARROD  (1724-1798),  who  will  be  taken  up 
in  more  detail  hereafter. 

2.  Maj.  JOHN  HARROD,  JR.  (1727-1781),  a  soldier  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  married  Rachel  Shepherd. 

3.  Capt.  SAMUEL  HARROD  (1735-1780).  Served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  under  Clark  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution — was  with  him  at  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  in 
1778.  He  was  killed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River  by  an  Indian 
assassin  hired  by  a  French  trader. 

4.  Capt.  WILLIAM  HARROD  (1737-1801).  Served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  was  also  with  Clark  at  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia.  From  1778  to  1780  he  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Twelfth  Street  Fort  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1780.  He  married  Amelia  Stephens,  and  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  William,  Jr.,  in  Bracken  County, 
Kentucky. 

5.  Col.  JAMES  HARROD  (1742-1792),  the  founder  of 
Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  in  1775,  was  the  most  noted  of 
all  the  Harrod  sons.  He  married  a  widow,  Ann  McDaniel, 
whose  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians;  with  a 
son,  James  McDaniel,  Jr.,  who  was  later  captured  by 
Indians  and  burned  at  the  stake.  James  and  Ann  had  one 
daughter,  Margaret  Harrod  Fauntleroy.  Col.  Harrod’s 
death  in  the  fall  of  1792  has  remained  an  unsolved  mys¬ 
tery — he  went  on  a  hunting  trip  from  which  he  never 
returned. 

6.  LEVI  HARROD  (1750-1825).  Served  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  a  member  of  his  brother’s  original  company  at 
Harrodsburg.  He  settled  in  Ohio. 

Thomas  Harrod,  eldest  of  the  sons,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Harrods  of  Scott  County,  Indiana,  married  in  Maryland  in 
1743,  Mary  Noell,  and  on  April  14,  1744,  their  first  child  was 
born.  He  was  named  James  Noell  Harrod.  Mary  Harrod  died 
at,  or  shortly  after,  the  birth  of  her  son.  Thomas  remained 
single  until  1755,  at  which  time  he  married  Hannah  Ellsworth. 
He  served  throughout  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  began 
in  1756  and  ended  in  1763.  In  1770  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina. 

James  N.  Harrod,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  married  on 
March  14,  1775,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  of  Chimney  Rock,  North 
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Carolina.  She  stayed  on  at  her  parent’s  home  while  James  and 
his  father,  Thomas,  were  at  Harrodsburg  with  Col.  James 
Harrod.  James  N.  was  two  years  younger  than  his  famous 
uncle,  and  he  was  at  times  called  James,  Jr.,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  uncle.  On  September  28,  1776,  Elizabeth  became 
the  mother  of  their  first  son,  who  was  named  Samuel  after  the 
uncle  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1780.  Thomas  remained 
in  Kentucky  for  some  years,  but  he  left  his  family  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1785  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  in  1798 
he  moved  to  Wilson  County,  Tennessee,  where  sometime  later 
he  was  killed  by  Indians  while  plowing  a  field. 

By  1778  conditions  at  Fort  Harrod  were  reasonably  safe  so 
James  N.  brought  his  wife  and  young  son  to  live  with  him  there 
at  the  fort.  At  this  time  James’  uncle,  Capt.  William  Harrod, 
was  in  command  of  the  new  fort  and  garrison  on  the  mainland 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (to  be  called  Louisville  in  1780) ,  where 
he  had  adequate  and  comfortable  living  quarters  in  the  fort. 
By  then  even  more  families  were  moving  in  to  Fort  Harrod,  so 
Capt.  William  invited  his  nephew  James  to  bring  his  family  to 
live  with  him,  which  James  did.  And  that  is  how  it  happened 
that  their  second  child,  a  son,  came  to  be  born  in  the  fort  at 
Louisville.  The  date  was  May  22,  1779,  and  he  was  named  for 
Capt.  William  Harrod  in  appreciation  for  the  kind  treatment 
received  from  him. 

In  July,  1779,  James  left  his  wife  and  sons  there  at  the  fort 
and  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  Harrod,  joined  in  an  expedition  com¬ 
manded  bv  Col.  John  Bowman,  to  attack  the  Shawnee  Indians 
at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  In  this  action,  at  which  the  Indians  were 
defeated,  James  and  Capt.  Harrod  conducted  themselves  with 
conspicuous  bravery,  and  returned  home  safely. 

These  old  pioneers  moved  about  from  place  to  place  quite 
often,  and  at  times  their  whereabouts  is  unkown  or  doubtful 
to  us  at  this  late  date.  We  do  not  know  how  long  James  Harrod 
remained  at  Louisville,  however,  we  do  find  in  the  records  that 
on  November  11,  1779,  he  was  allotted  three  acres  of  land  in 
the  town  of  Louisville.  His  uncle,  Capt.  William,  returned  to 
his  home  in  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  We  next  find  James  living 
in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  where  his  and  Elizabeth’s  first 
daughter,  Jemima,  was  born  on  March  13,  1782.  In  1788  they 
were  in  Fayette  County,  where  their  son,  Isaac,  was  born  on 
November  21,  1788.  Two  other  daughters,  Ann  and  Elizabeth, 
were  born  in  Kentucky.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1796  Elizabeth 
Harrod  and  her  children  joined  in  a  colony  of  sixty  families 
emigrating  from  Bourbon  County  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  led  by 
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father  and  son,  Revs.  Robert  and  James  B.  Finley.  The  main 
reason  for  this  exodus  was  constant  trouble  with  faulty  Ken¬ 
tucky  land  titles.  We  are  not  certain  if  James  went  to  Ohio 
with  them,  for  in  the  same  year,  1796,  we  find  him  in  what  is 
now,  and  has  been  since  1820,  Scott  County,  Indiana,  squatting 
on  land  in  what  was  then  part  of  huge  Knox  County,  and  was 
part  of  Clark  County  from  1800  to  1820.  As  soon  as  he  had 
secured  a  homesite  (on  which  he  necessarily  squatted  because 
this  land  was  not  available  for  sale  until  after  the  Treaty  of 
Grouseland  in  1805) ,  he  began  making  improvements. 

When  he  had  a  home  in  readiness,  Samuel,  his  oldest  son, 
brought  the  rest  of  the  family  from  Ohio  to  their  new  Indiana 
home.  It  was  here  on  March  12,  1797,  that  Margaret,  their 
first  child  to  be  born  in  Indiana,  was  born.  She  was  followed 
by  their  last  child,  Cynthia,  born  October  4,  1799.  Both  James 
and  Elizabeth  Harrod  died  on  this  farm  in  1822  and  are  buried 
there  in  unmarked  graves.  This  farm,  about  one  mile  east  of 
Lexington,  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  Elmer  Horner,  a  great  grandson. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  William  Harrod,  who  shall  go  down  in 
history  as  the  first  child  born  in  Louisville  (who  survived  the 
terrible  “Hard  Winter”  of  1778-1779  and  attained  adulthood), 
and  follow  his  activities. 

It  would  seem  that  he,  for  some  unknown  reason,  did  not 
accompany  his  father,  James,  on  his  various  later  moves,  but 
remained  in  Bourbon  County  until  1800,  and  in  that  year  we 
find  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  living  in  Gallatin  (now 
Owen)  County,  Kentucky,  owning  land  on  Eagle  Creek,  for 
which  he  was  first  taxed  in  that  year.  Then  on  April  1,  1810, 
he  married  there  Elizabeth  New  (1786-1875) , daughter  of  Jethro 
New  (1757-1827)  and  Sarah  Bowman.  Sarah  was  a  sister  of 
Capt.  Joseph  and  Col.  John  Bowman,  and  a  daughter  of  George 
and  Mary  Hite  Bowman.  Jethro  New  was  a  veteran  of  the 
American  Revolution  from  North  Carolina,  and  lived  then  in 
Gallatin  County,  but  later  emigrated  to  Vernon,  Indiana.  Three 
children  were  born  to  William  and  Elizabeth  while  they  lived 
there  on  Eagle  Creek — Malinda  on  April  29,  1811;  James 
Walker  on  August  18,  1812;  and  Nancy  on  July  14,  1815. 

Early  in  1816  William  Harrod  made  a  trip  to  Clark  County, 
Indiana,  to  visit  his  father,  James,  then  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  While  in  the  vicinity  he  explored  the  country  and  located 
some  land  south  of  the  Muscatatuck  River  which  looked  good 
to  him.  On  May  17,  1816,  he  entered  (that  is,  he  bought  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Jeffersonville  Land  Office  at  $1.25  an 
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Elizabeth  New  Harrod 
1786-1875 
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acre,  with  four  years  to  pay  for  it)  320  acres  of  land  in  the  part 
of  Jefferson  County  which  was  later  in  1816  cut  off  to  form  part 
of  Jennings  County,  and  was  in  1820  cut  off  again  to  form  part 
of  Scott  County. 

During  that  summer  he  cleared  a  portion  of  the  land,  hauled 
logs  together,  and  in  the  fall  with  the  help  of  his  few  neighbors, 
raised  a  log  cabin  and  barn.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
family  on  Eagle  Creek.  The  next  spring,  1817,  the  Harrods 
left  their  old  Kentucky  home  and  moved  to  the  new  state  of 
Indiana,  carrying  what  they  could  with  them  on  pack  horses. 
Soon  they  were  settled  down  to  a  precarious  existence  in  their 
new  home  in  the  wilderness.  There  the  family  increased  by 
four  more  children — Samuel  Bowman  on  September  20,  1817; 
Isaac  DeWeese  on  March  17,  1819;  Huldah  on  May  9,  1821;  and 
William  Greenup  on  January  25,  1823.  So,  in  order  to  more 
comfortably  lodge  his  increasing  family,  William  built  in  1825 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  hewed-log  house.  It  had  two 
large  rooms  down,  and  a  roomy  attic,  reached  by  an  outside 
stairway,  where  the  boys  slept.  Here  three  more  children  were 
born — Jeptha  Revelle  on  December  29,  1825;  Sanford  Hickman 
on  August  20,  1827  (these  two  both  became  physicians) ;  and 
Allen  Hamilton  on  January  4,  1831.  This  log  house  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  family  until  Samuel  B.  Harrod  built  his  new  house 
in  1865;  then  it  was  used  as  a  barn  or  tool  shed,  and  was  finally 
torn  down  about  1938. 

One  day  in  1818  the  infant  Samuel  was  lying  in  his  cradle 
in  the  sunshine  before  the  cabin  door.  His  father,  William, 
was  back  of  the  house,  at  a  pole  corn  crib,  shucking  corn,  when 
he  heard  the  cry  of  a  panther.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  big 
cat  creeping  up  the  path  with  its  green  eyes  on  the  tiny  bit  of 
humanity  in  the  cradle.  The  trusty  long  Kentucky  Rifle,  never 
far  from  the  pioneer’s  hand  in  those  days,  soon  dropped  the 
animal  dead  with  a  well-placed  shot.  Samuel  remembered  that 
when  he  was  a  few  years  older  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin  with  childish  eyes  watching  his  father  shoot  a  bear 
in  the  clearing,  and  at  another  time,  a  deer. 

William  Harrod  died  at  his  home  on  January  28,  1835,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  leaving  a  widow  with  eight  children 
(the  two  oldest,  Malinda  and  James  Walker  having  married 
and  left  home  previously)  to  raise.  The  oldest  of  those  at 
home,  Nancy,  being  nearly  twenty,  and  the  youngest,  Hamilton, 
was  four.  But  raise  them  Elizabeth  did,  and  well,  with  the  cap¬ 
able  help  of  the  children  themselves.  Most  of  the  work  of  run¬ 
ning  the  farm  devolved  upon  the  seventeen-year  old  Samuel, 
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Side  View  Of  The  Harrod  Cabin 
Which  Was  Built  In  1825  And  Torn  Down  About  1938 


Front  View  Of  The  Old  Harrod  Cabin 
As  It  Was  In  Later  Years 
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and  he  had  his  hands  full,  too.  Elizabeth  attended  to  the  cook¬ 
ing,  the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  soap-making,  the  gardening 
and  many  other  tasks  of  the  pioneer  household.  For  Samuel 
there  were  crops  to  put  in  and  harvesting  to  be  done,  additional 
land  to  clear  of  timber  and  prepare  for  cultivation  and  the 
overseeing  of  the  stock,  which  was  no  easy  job  with  the  bears 
and  panthers  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  pigs,  lambs,  calves 
and  colts.  And  Sam  was  the  family  shoemaker,  too.  A  deer  or 
calf  skin  was  carefully  dressed  and  tanned  in  the  fall  and  he 
had  a  pair  of  shoes  made  for  each  member  of  the  family  before 
cold  weather  set  in. 

William  Harrod,  the  old  pioneer,  was  buried  at  Friendship 
Primitive  Baptist  Church,  about  three  miles  east  of  his  farm, 
of  which  he  and  his  family  were  members.  In  later  years  this 
old  church  was  abandoned  and  the  burying  ground  fell  into 
disuse.  His  remains  were  then,  in  1869,  reinterred  in  a  new 
cemetery  on  his  old  farm,  where  they  still  rest  today,  along 
with  many,  many  of  his  descendants. 

Samuel  Bowman  Harrod  remained  on  at  the  old  homestead 
until  his  death  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  he,  too,  is 
buried  in  the  Harrod  Cemetery.  In  the  early  1880’s  he  wrote  an 
article  entitled  “A  Little  Sketch  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Scott 
County,  Indiana,”  which  was  published  in  the  Scottsburg 
Chronicle  on  December  13,  1883.  This  sketch,  and  another 
somewhat  differently  composed,  faded  old  manuscript,  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  granddaughters,  Fern  Harrod 
Morgan  and  Mabel  Harrod  Coons,  of  Austin,  were  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  following  highly  interesting  and  very  informative 
article  on  pioneer  life  in  Scott  County,  Indiana. 


THE 


HARROD 


FAMILY 


The  Tombstone  Of  William  Harrod  In  The  Harrod  Cemetery 
On  His  Old  Farm  In  Jennings  Township,  Scott 

County,  Indiana 
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THE 


H ARROD 


FAMILY 
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Built  bv  Samuel  B.  Harrod  in  1865  and  burned  in  1939.  Part  of  the  old  cabin  can  be 
seen  at  the  far  right.  The  people,  beginning  at  the  1920  vintage  Ford,  are  Fern  Harrod 
Morgan,  Margaret  Morgan,  Marian  Morgan,  Frank  Mitchell,  Mabel  Harrod  Coons, 
Ivan  C.  Morgan,  Gardner  Harrod,  Olive  Gardner  Harrod  and  Charles  Fremont  Harrod. 


THE  HARROD  FAMILY 


Samuel  Bowman  Harrod 

1817-1902 
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PIONEER  LIFE  IN  SCOTT  COUNTY,  INDIANA 

By 

Samuel  Bowman  Harrod 
1817-1902 

N  THE  17th  day  of  May,  1816,  my  father,  William 
Harrod,  came  from  Gallatin  County,  Kentucky,  to  Scott 
County,  Indiana.  Then  it  was  Jefferson  County,  and 
laid  a  claim  in  Jennings  Township  on  320  acres,  and  in  1821 
entered  160  acres  of  said  claim,  and  in  1829  entered  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  claim,  it  yet  being  vacant,  as  Congress  sold  land 
in  payments,  but  did  not  sell  less  than  160  acres,  but  shortly 
after  allowed  the  purchaser  to  relinquish  a  portion  and  place 
the  payment  on  the  remainder.  Under  these  circumstances 
my  father  obtained  a  home  in  the  then  wild  forest  of  Scott 
County.  While  he  was  cutting  logs  to  build  a  cabin,  a  little  body 
of  men,  forty-three  in  all,  met  in  convention  in  the  little  town 
of  Corydon  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1816,  to  frame  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  new  State  of  Indiana. 


Building  The  Cabin-Home 


I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  how  he  got  his  cabin  raised. 
During  the  summer  he  hauled  the  logs  together  and  in  the  fall 
by  getting  a  few  neighbors,  as  a  few  was  all,  and  a  few  men 
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from  Lexington,  he  raised  his  cabin  and  accomplished  the  work 
in  a  very  rough  manner.  During  the  late  fall  he  worked  and 
prepared  it  for  his  little  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three 
children,  to  which  he  brought  them  early  in  the  spring  on  pack 
horses,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  There  my  mother  re¬ 
mained  for  six  months  without  seeing  the  face  of  another 
woman,  or  but  few  persons  save  her  own  family. 


The  Journey  From  Civilization  To  The  Forest  Home 

The  fall  my  father  was  working  on  his  house  there  were 
two  Indians  who  killed  100  deer  in  four  days  in  hearing  of 
where  he  was  at  work,  so  near  that  he  could  hear  the  report  of 
every  shot.  My  father  became  suspicious  of  the  game  being 
killed  off  so  fast  and  determined  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  was 
doing  so  much  shooting.  So  one  evening  he  quit  work  and 
took  his  rifle  and  followed  the  sound  of  the  guns  about  three 
miles  up  Quick’s  Creek  (but  at  that  time  the  creek  had  no 
name)  to  where  Josephus  Deberry  now  lives.  There  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  by  a  spring  now  used  by  the  family,  he  came 
upon  them  cooking  their  supper.  His  first  thought  was  to  shoot 
them  and  he  took  a  sight  on  them  as  they  both  sat  on  a  log 
talking;  but  taking  a  second  thought,  and  having  never  before 
shed  human  blood,  he  concluded  to  risk  their  friendship.  He 
took  down  his  gun  and  walked  up  to  them  and  shook  hands 
with  them  as  a  friend.  My  father  asked  them  if  they  knew  of 
the  Pigeon  Roost  Defeat.  They  replied  that  they  did.  He  then 
told  them  that  if  the  Codings  family  found  them  there  they 
would  kill  them.  He  ate  supper  with  them  and  afterward 
talked  to  them  and  persuaded  them  to  leave,  which  they  did 
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the  next  day.  That  was  the  last  of  the  Indians  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Indians  was  Quick,  so  now  you 
know  why  the  creek  is  called  Quick’s  Creek.  The  source  of 
this  little  stream  is  in  Jefferson  County  and  its  mouth  just 
above  the  Slate  Ford,  where  it  empties  into  the  Muscatatuck 
River. 


The  Pioneer  Prospecting 


As  I  am  spreading  my  story  out  too  wide,  I  will  close  in  a 
little  and  commence  with  the  20th  of  September,  1817,  when  the 
writer  was  born.  So,  you  see,  there  is  little  more  than  a  year’s 
difference  between  the  birth  of  the  state  and  myself.  Time  has 
made  great  changes  in  us  both.  The  state  has  become  great  and 
wealthy  and  that  is  where  I  got  behind.  But  as  I  still  have  a 
good  memory  I  will  try  to  relate  some  of  the  facts  of  pioneer 
life  that  are  in  my  memory  yet. 

The  first  road  that  was  laid  out  to  the  new  capital  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis  ran  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  my 
father’s  farm,  crossed  the  Muscatatuck  at  Slate  Ford,  White 
River  at  Rockford  and  Driftwood  at  Columbus.  Although  the 
road  is  now  changed,  there  are  some  parts  yet  on  the  same  sur¬ 
vey.  When  the  viewers  came  through  they  were  all  on  horse¬ 
back  and  had  guns  on  their  shoulders  and  tomahawks  in  their 
belts,  with  which  they  blazed  the  trees  along  the  route.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  took  their  guns  as  wild  animals  were  then  more 
plentiful  than  the  tame  ones  are  now. 

I  have  seen  wild  turkeys  in  flocks  numbering  hundreds,  deer 
in  herds  of  over  twenty  and  have  heard  wolves  in  packs  of  a 
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Pioneer  Woodsmen  At  Dinner 


dozen  or  more  howling  during  the  night  so  as  to  make  the  hair 
stand  straight  on  my  head.  I  have  seen  wild  cats  in  the  woods 
in  the  daytime.  They  were  very  troublesome  about  catching 
our  pigs  and  lambs.  I  have  seen  the  doors  of  our  cabin  closed 
and  barred  because  of  the  nearby  screams  of  panthers.  The 
claw  marks  made  by  one  panther  can  still  be  seen  on  the  door 
of  the  old  log  house.  Oftentimes  bears  would  kill  and  carry  off 
our  fat  hogs.  One  of  our  neighbors  killed  a  bear  about  a  mile 
from  our  house  that  measured  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Once 
I  saw  my  father  shoot  a  very  large  bear  from  the  cabin  door 
while  it  was  in  the  hog  lot.  I  well  remember  eating  the  bear 
meat,  but  it  was  so  fat  that  I  did  not  like  it. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  our  neighbors  and  the 
distance  and  course  from  my  father’s  cabin.  Jacob  Ulmer,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  one-half  mile  east;  Joel 
Cunningham,  one  and  one-half  miles  east;  Parker  Trulock, 
two  miles  east;  John  Bridges,  four  miles  north;  John  Nolin, 
four  miles  north;  Thomas  Hughbanks,  four  miles  south;  Will¬ 
iam  Pittman,  one  mile  west;  Thomas  Meranda,  one  mile  south; 
and  old  man  Wilburn,  who  used  to  make  counterfeit  money. 
There  were  a  few  others  whose  names  I  cannot  remember. 
These  were  in  the  bounds  of  four  miles  from  where  we  lived 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  old. 

The  neighbors  met  in  the  woods  and  built  a  little  log  school- 
house  about  100  yards  west  of  where  Esq.  Thomas  Casey  now 
lives  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Trulock  taught  there  the 
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The  Pioneer  School  House 


first  school  that  was  taught  in  this  township.  This  was  in  the 
year  of  1824.  The  scholars  came  from  three  or  four  miles  with¬ 
out  any  roads — their  only  guide  was  the  blazes  made  on  the 
trees  by  their  parents.  Now  within  the  same  bounds  there  are 
eight  schoolhouses  numbering  from  forty  to  eighty  scholars 
each  and  six  churches  are  now  in  sight  of  my  old  house  which 
is  on  the  same  old  farm.  I  can  count  forty-two  houses  occupied 
by  different  families.  The  old  house  that  my  father  and  mother 
lived  and  died  in  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  my  boyhood. 

I  will  continue  my  story  by  going  back  to  gone  by  days  and 
tell  you  how  we  used  to  get  our  bread-stuff  ground.  We  often 
would  go  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  a  horse  mill.  We  would  start 
long  before  daylight  with  two  horses  with  gears  on  and  two 
and  one-half  bushels  of  corn  on  each  horse.  When  we  got  to 
the  mill  we  would  join  teams  with  some  neighbor  that  had  the 
same  amount  and  would  hitch  both  teams  to  the  sweep  and 
with  a  boy  to  each  team  to  drive  them.  They  would  walk 
around  after  the  horses  from  noon  until  dark  in  order  to  grind 
ten  bushels.  If  we  got  hungry  we  parched  some  corn  in  the 
ashes  and  filled  our  pockets  and  ate  while  we  drove.  Sometimes 
we  would  take  some  dried  vension  and  johnnycake  with  us  to 
the  mill.  The  parched  corn  and  ashes  was  healthy  in  those  days 
—only  the  ashes  were  hard  on  the  lips.  I  have  had  my  lips 
chapped  so  badly  that  I  could  not  laugh  or  cry  or  even  kiss  the 
girls,  though  that  was  a  luxury  that  was  seldom  indulged  in 
by  us  horse-mill  boys. 
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The  Pioneer  And  His  Home 


When  we  had  wheat  ground,  which  was  seldom,  we  bolted 
it  in  a  hand  bolt  turned  by  a  crank.  In  those  times  cooking 
stoves  were  one  of  the  things  that  had  not  yet  been  thought  of, 
but  the  old-fashioned  skillet  used  to  do  justice  to  us  boys  in 
the  way  of  corn-dodger.  While  the  old  dinner  pot  that  hung 
on  the  crane  in  the  fireplace  used  to  “bile”  many  a  good  dinner. 

When  there  was  any  riding  done  it  was  done  on  horseback 
— we  hardly  knew  what  a  buggy  was.  If  the  buggy  subject  had 
been  mentioned  all  the  old  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  would 
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Going  To  The  Mill 


have  commenced  scalding  the  next  morning,  as  they  had  a 
hatred  for  any  furniture  that  was  buggy,  especially  bedsteads. 
I  am  a  little  like  the  Israelites  were — I  wish  we  were  back 
there  again  where  we  could  have  our  venison,  hams,  turkey, 
bacon,  squirrel  pie  and  pheasant  pudding.  In  my  memory  now 
I  can  almost  smell  them  cooking. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  grist  mills — I  must  now  tell  you 
about  our  saw  mills.  Well,  we  dug  a  ditch  in  the  ground  and 
laid  two  poles  across  the  ditch.  Then  we  rolled  the  log  to  be 
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sawed  across  the  poles  over  the  ditch.  Then  we  lined  the  log 
top  and  bottom  the  thickness  we  wanted  the  lumber  to  be. 
Then  we  took  a  whip-saw  and  one  man  got  in  the  pit  and  the 
other  on  the  top  and  they  sawed  to  the  lines.  That  was  the  kind 
of  sawmills  we  had — we  called  them  saw-pits.  The  lumber  in 
the  house  that  I  was  raised  in  was  all  sawed  by  hand  and  yet 
stands  as  a  witness  to  show  for  itself. 

I  must  now  go  back  and  speak  of  some  of  the  customs  and 
implements  in  common  use  in  those  days.  The  pioneers  tanned 
their  own  leather  in  troughs  hewed  out  of  a  tree  trunk  with 
oak  bark  and  made  their  own  shoes  and  buckskin  pants.  Horse 
collars  were  made  of  leather  and  stuffed  with  corn  shucks.  I 
well  remember  the  old  flax  brake  and  swingling  board,  the  flax 
hackle,  the  spinning  wheel  and  winding  blades,  hand  cards  for 
carding  wool  and  hand  flail  for  threshing  wheat.  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  first  wedding  in  this  township  was  that  of  Jesse 
Parks  and  Dorcas  Baker,  and  the  second  was  that  of  William 
Trulock  and  Juda  Stafford.  We  had  preaching  once  in  a  while 


Pioneer  Harvesting 


in  the  woods  by  itinerant  preachers,  when  often  some  of  the 
men  would  take  their  guns  with  them  and  stand  them  by  a  tree 
until  after  the  preaching.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
walked  eight  miles  to  a  meeting  and  then  sat  on  a  log  until  the 
preaching  was  over,  and  then  walked  back  home  without  any 
dinner. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  amusements  we  boys  had  when  we 
were  not  at  work  on  the  farm.  It  was  our  custom  as  soon  as  we 
got  our  corn  planted  to  go  fishing  or  to  take  a  big  squirrel  hunt. 
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Industrious  Pioneer  Mother 


We  used  to  watch  the  dogwood  blossoms,  for  when  they  were 
in  full  bloom  we  went  gigging  as  the  fish  were  on  the~  riffles 
then  and  we  could  gig  more,  and  bigger  ones,  than  we  could 
catch  with  hook  and  line.  Sometimes  we  would  go  bee-tree 
hunting.  We  often  found  the  bees  watering  along  the  shores  of 
the  Muscatatuck  or  Quick’s  Creek,  and  sometimes  in  the 
branches.  We  watched  the  course  they  flew  and  would  hunt  in 
that  direction.  They  were  not  hard  to  find  as  they  always 
watered  at  the  nearest  water.  When  we  cut  a  bee-tree  we  often 


Washing  Day 
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got  a  good  deal  of  honey,  and  often  saved  the  bees,  which  was 
great  for  us  boys.  Tracking  raccoons  in  the  snow  was  another 
pastime  for  us,  and  when  we  had  a  good  ’coon  dog  we  often 
went  after  night  when  there  was  no  snow.  When  we  treed 
them  up  a  tree  that  we  could  not  cut  we  would  tie  our  coats 
around  the  tree  to  keep  the  ’coons  there  until  the  next  day 
when  we  would  go  back  and  shoot  them. 

I  think  we  enjoyed  life  in  those  days  better  than  the  young 
people  do  nowadays.  One  reason  was  that  they  were  not  jeal¬ 
ous  of  each  other’s  fine  clothes  like  they  are  now.  Their  fine 
clothes  depended  on  their  own  hard  labor.  A  young  lady’s  fine 
dress  went  through  her  own  hands  from  the  cotton  pod  and  flax 
plant  to  the  wedding  dress  which  was  commonly  made  by  the 
bride  herself.  It  did  not  take  as  much  goods  then  for  a  dress  as 
it  does  now— six  yards  was  a  dress  pattern  for  a  grown  lady, 
and  with  large  sleeves  at  that.  Young  men  were  married  in 
home-made  jeans — winter  or  summer.  They  did  not  break  up 
their  parents  with  laziness  and  fine  dressing,  as  is  common 
nowadays,  though  I  must  not  go  too  fast  as  there  are  a  good 
many  boys  and  girls  yet  that  have  got  good  sound  sense,  though 
I  don’t  know  how  they  would  do  if  they  had  to  make  their  own 
wedding-suit  and  their  shoes,  as  I  did  when  I  got  married  in 
the  year  1841. 
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TALL  TALES 


HE  FOLLOWING  collection  of  four  stories  of  the 
pioneering  period  of  our  country  were  told  by  Samuel 
Bowman  Harrod  (1817-1902),  son  of  William  Harrod 


(1779-1835)  and  Elizabeth  New  (1786-1875),  of  Scott  County, 
Indiana,  to  his  son,  Charles  Fremont  Harrod  (1856-1924),  and 
were  recorded  by  him  for  posterity.  The  original  longhand 
manuscripts  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fern  Harrod  Morgan, 
of  Austin,  Scott  County.  We  reproduce  them  here  as  written. 


A  STORY  OF  EARLY  DAYS 

My  Great  Grandfather,  Jethro  New,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  about  the  year  1758.  He  was  born  near  Guilford  Court 
House.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  enlisted 
when  he  was  not  quite  seventeen  and  served  at  Valley  Forge 
and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre. 

At  one  time  he  was  captured  by  the  British  under  the 
butcher,  Tarleton,  and  was  tied  to  a  horse’s  tail  and  forced  to 
keep  up  with  the  Cavalry  for  sixteen  miles  over  stony  ground, 
he  being  barefoot. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky  about  the 
year  1785  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Bowman,  and  his  entire  family. 
He  walked  at  the  head  of  his  caravan  with  his  trusty  rifle,  the 
family  riding  on  the  packs  or  walking  and  driving  a  few  cattle 
the  whole  of  the  way. 

He  located  in  Gallatin  County,  on  Eagle  Creek.  After  living 
there  several  years  he  moved  to  Jennings  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  died.  He  reared  a  family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
three  were  preachers  and  one,  Robert  New,  was  Secretary  of 
State  of  Indiana.  Of  his  descendants  there  are  several  doctors, 
lawyers,  one  U.  S.  Treasurer,  one  U.  S.  Senator,  two  Judges  of 
the  Appelate  Court,  two  Circuit  Judges  and  one  Consul 
General.  And  there  is  a  host  of  honorable  citizens  who  are 
proud  to  trace  their  genealogy  back  to  the  soldier  boy  who  gave 
his  youth  to  help  free  our  beloved  land  from  the  domination  of 
George  the  Third. 
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A  PANTHER  FIGHT 

William  Anderson,  my  Grandfather  Harrod’s  cousin,  was  a 
hunter  in  the  hills  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  He  had 
many  thrilling  experiences,  one  of  which  I  will  relate  for  my 
grandchildren. 

He  was  hunting  one  time  and  saw  two  large  panthers  fight¬ 
ing.  One  of  which  had  apparently  killed  the  other.  Thinking  to 
bag  two  dangerous  animals  with  only  one  shot  he  fired  at  the 
panther  which  seemed  to  be  unharmed  in  the  fight  and  killed 
it  instantly.  But  the  other  was  unhurt,  for  the  two  great  beasts 
were  only  playing.  As  if  to  avenge  its  dead  mate  the  living 
panther  sprang  toward  William  Anderson,  who  fired  again, 
but  only  wounded  and  enraged  the  animal  more.  Not  having 
time  to  reload  he  clubbed  his  rifle  and  then  a  fight  for  life 
ensued.  Anderson’s  clothing,  which  was  of  buckskin,  was  soon 
torn  completely  off  him,  but  his  agility  and  heavy  blows  sub¬ 
dued  the  beast  for  it  slunk  away  and  crawled  into  a  pool  of 
water  formed  by  an  uprooted  tree.  Anderson  tried  to  get  the 
animal  out,  but  could  not.  Leaving  the  panther  he  started  for 
home  and  met  some  hunters  who  returned  and  killed  the 
panther.  Anderson  was  laid  up  for  six  months.  In  after  years 
he  visited  my  father,  and  showed  him  some  of  the  scars  made 
by  the  claws  of  the  tawny  cat.  Some  of  the  scars  on  Anderson’s 
breast  were  six  inches  long.  Anderson  said  that  he  ate  the 
panther’s  heart,  and  that  while  fighting  he  lost  all  fear  of  the 
beast  and  only  had  the  animal  desire  to  kill.  That  shows  how 
near  we  are  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

AUNT  POLLY  AND  THE  BEAR 

When  Aunt  Polly  (Mary)  New  was  about  twelve  years  old 
she  went  one  evening  into  the  forest  near  the  log  cabin  which 
stood  near  the  bank  of  Eagle  Creek,  in  search  of  the  cows  which 
were  permitted  to  pasture  in  the  forest.  While  searching  for 
them  her  attention  was  attracted  toward  a  clump  of  bushes  by 
the  barking  of  a  couple  of  young  hounds  which  had  gone  with 
her.  On  looking  around  she  saw  two  bear  cubs  on  the  branches 
of  the  small  trees  and  while  admiring  them  and  wishing  to 
secure  them  for  pets  she  heard  a  cracking  of  brush  behind  her. 
On  looking  around  she  saw  the  mother  bear  standing  on  its 
hind  feet  in  the  act  of  springing  on  her.  Fear  lent  wings  to  her 
feet  and  flying  through  the  forest  went  Aunt  Polly  and  the 
hound  pups.  Throwing  off  her  apron  and  bonnet  and  kicking 
off  her  shoes,  she  outran  the  bear,  the  bear  stopping  to  tear 
them  up.  She  escaped  and  also  forgot  her  desire  for  the  pets 
she  wanted  to  make  of  the  cubs. 

Aunt  Polly  was  the  Aunt  of  John  C.  New,  and  was  the 
writer’s  Great  Aunt.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-five  years  old. 
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GRANDFATHER  HARROD  AND  THE  BEAR 

Grandfather  was  out  hunting'  one  afternoon  and  came  upon 
a  large  black  bear.  He  fired  and  the  bear  fell  as  if  it  were  dead. 
He  laid  aside  his  gun,  powder  horn  and  bullet  pouch  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  skin  bruin.  His  dog  began  to  worry  with  the  bear, 
jumping  at  it  and  barking.  The  bear  was  unhurt  by  the  bullet 
and  jumped  to  its  feet  and  started  for  Grandfather.  Unarmed 
he  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  were  it  not  for  his  dog  he  might 
have  been  killed  or  seriously  injured.  The  dog  attacked  the 
infuriated  animal  and  made  it  turn  at  bay.  Then  Grandfather 
ran  to  his  gun  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  He  soon  had  another 
fine  bearskin  to  add  to  his  bed,  for  the  robe  made  of  a  bearskin 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  warmth  and  beauty  by  that  of  any 
other  of  our  American  animals. 


1&81U66 
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PIONEER  LIFE  IN  SCOTT  COUNTY 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  SALE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  WILLIAM  HARROD,  DEC’D. 

9th  May,  1835 * 


Enos  Tobias  one  harrow  $1.31V \ 

Abner  Hooker  1  lot  of  tobacco  5.12V: 2 

James  W.  Pierson  1  sett  turning  tools  4.25 

do. —  do. —  1  small  square  .75 

Israel  Rude  1  smoothing  plane  .56V 4 

George  W.  Jennings  1  beading  plane  .37V 2 

do. —  do. —  1  rabit  plane  .50 

William  Trulock  1  large  plane  .62V 2 

George  W.  Jennings  1  plane  .50 

do. —  do. —  1  plane  bitt  .06Va 

Enos  Tobias  1  large  pair  of  compasses  .32 

James  W.  Pierson  1  large  gouge  .25 

Daniel  Stark  1  lot  of  tools  1.06V 4 

George  By  field  1  foot  adz  paid  1.37V 2 

D.  W.  Griffith  1  inch  auger  .20 

do. —  do. —  inch  and  half  auger  .38 

Enos  Tobias  1  two  inch  auger  .81 V4 

D.  W.  Griffith  woodwork  of  wagon  7.93V 4 

Arthur  Watts  one  cythe  and  cradle  paid  .25 

William  Trulock  1  lot  first  choice  sheep  7  in  no.  6.16 

Hannah  Good  7  sheep  2nd  choice  4.90 

Absalom  Clark  7  sheep  3rd  do.  4.10 

John  Wilson  1  yearling  calf  2.87V 2 

William  Gilaspy  1  yearling  calf  2.37V: 2 

William  Gilaspy  one  yearling  calf  1.73V: 2 

Abner  Hooker  1  white  face  steer  10.25 

Henry  Dorman  1  small  white  face  do.  5.00 

do. —  do. —  1  brindle  do.  4.00 

Thomas  Deal  1  brown  heifer  9.50 

Israel  Rude  1  red  cow  7.56V4 

Abner  Hooker  2  red  steers  21.75 

James  Coons  1  bay  horse  failed  to  give  security  37.06V 4 

property  not  sold 

Henry  Dorman  1  Claybank  horse  50.00 

William  Cunningham  1  horse  21.50 

John  Simmons  1  cow  and  calf  note  12.061A 

Toliver  L  Deal  1  cow  and  calf  19.00 

Orange  Carpenter  1  rifle  gun  note  9.87V2 

Abner  Hooker  1  lot  Timothy  seed  1.50 

William  Cunningham  1  lot  potatoes  1.69 


John  Trulock,  Clk. 
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AN  OLD  TIME  PROPERTY  SALE 


The  oiiginal  of  this  list  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Fern  Harrod  Morgan.  It 
is  published  here  because  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  gen¬ 
eral  interest  for  three  reasons— the  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  type  of 
property  sold  and  the  amount  paid  for  each  item.  It  will  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  prices  paid  are  in  fractions  of  cents.  In  the  early  days  a 

silver  dollar  would  be  cut  like  a  pie  into  eight  wedge-shaped  “bits” _ 

each  bit  was  worth  12 %  cents,  and  a  half-bit  was  6V4  cents.  Even 
today  we  unknowingly  refer  to  this  early  system  of  fractional  currency 
when  we  call  a  quarter  “two  bits.” 
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CREDITS 

The  frontispiece  is  an  original  drawing  by  Nancy  Hyden 
Bogardus,  Austin,  Indiana. 

The  quotation  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  is  from 
The  Hoosier’s  Nest,  written  by  John  Finley  in  1830  and  being 
the  first  published  mention  of  the  word  “Hoosier.” 

THE  HARROD  FAMILY  was  written  by  Carl  R.  Bogardus 
from  information  obtained  from  various  sources,  but  mainly 
from  William  R.  Anthony,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  official 
historian  of  the  Harrod  Family. 

THE  INVENTORY  OF  THE  SALE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  WILLIAM  HARROD  and  all  the  photographs  reproduced 
are  from  the  collections  of  Fern  Harrod  Morgan  and  Mabel 
Harrod  Coons,  Austin,  Indiana. 

The  sketch  PIONEER  LIFE  IN  SCOTT  COUNTY  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Samuel  B.  Harrod  about  1883. 

The  twelve  woodcuts  of  pioneering  days  were  taken  from 
Goddrich  and  Tuttle’s  History  of  Indiana,  published  in  Indiana¬ 
polis  in  1874. 

The  four  TALL  TALES  of  pioneering  days  were  preserved 
for  us  by  Charles  Fremont  Harrod,  son  of  Samuel  B.  Harrod, 
and  father  of  Fern  Harrod  Morgan  and  Mabel  Harrod  Coons. 

All  cuts  and  photoengravings  are  by  Jerome  Flaig,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

The  typesetting,  composing,  printing  and  making  of  this 
book  was  done  under  direction  of  Arthur  E.  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jobbers  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated,  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Indiana. 
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